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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Metaphysics of a Naturalist : Philosophical and Psychological Frag- 
ments. By the late C. L. Herrick. Reprinted from the Bulletin of 
the Scientific Laboratories of Dennison University. Vol. XV. Gran- 
ville, Ohio, 1910. Pp. 99. 

The aim of the editors of this little book was to present to the public 
in compendious form the metaphysical views of the eminent geologist 
and neurologist, the late Clarence Luther Herrick, of Dennison University. 
To this end they have gathered together excerpts bearing on leading topics, 
chiefly from his unpublished writings. The manner of making the book 
rendered unavoidable, we are told, its somewhat repetitious and unsys- 
tematic character. 

Like so many other naturalists who pursue metaphysics as an avoca- 
tion, Dr. Herrick found in energy the reality and substance of the uni- 
verse. He called this view " dynamic monism." The primary experi- 
ence is that of change, and activity alone exists. Out of infinite, unlim- 
ited energy or pure spontaneity arise, in a way we can not guess, stresses 
or resistances, that is, forces. Only so far as limited or finite, as resisting 
other forces, do we know energy. So-called things are merely the appear- 
ance to consciousness of relatively stable forms of activity. The organism 
is a highly differentiated and individualized form of energy, a moving 
equilibrium, whose " career " consists of alternate disturbance and re- 
gaining of equipoise. In any such stream of energy two sides can be 
distinguished — an " intrinsic " and an " extrinsic " or " lateral," an 
" inner equilibrium " and a " reaction phase." Consciousness is an at- 
tendant of the former in the nervous system. Not that consciousness is 
isolated from the rest of the universe ; for the two phases are always con- 
nected; without change instigated from without and integrated in the 
nervous system, it does not exist. 

From the more detailed accounts of the "energetic" character of 
reality the writer of this review learns of the substance of the universe 
little more than from the meager outline given above. Here, as usual, 
there is only the one idea — energy — persistently reiterated. Here is an- 
other instance of a scientist who has learned to use the concept of sub- 
stance and misapplies it to another concept, energy! Instead of getting 
at the reality of which energy is itself a description, we are given a 
description of a description. Energy is a blind concept unless it means 
just those very definite and real experiences of which it is a valid, though 
partial, description. Scientific men can be of little direct service as meta- 
physicians until they have perceived the fatuity of calling anything real 
except the sounds, pressures, smells, tastes, sights, thoughts, and feelings, 
upon which all else is mere commentary and back of which there is 
nothing. 

How little direct metaphysical illumination is to be derived from views 
of this kind is illustrated by the discussion of the relation between mind 
and body — the most significant part of the book. Mind is not identical 
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with the matter of the brain, we are told. Matter itself is only the experi- 
ential aspect of equilibrated energy. Consciousness is not a stuff, and we 
should no more seek to correlate it with particular cells or areas of the 
brain than to hunt for material " bearers " of heredity, identical through 
the generations. The psychophysical relation can be conceived only in 
terms of dynamic " modes of change " in the brain. Consciousness, like 
heredity, is a particular " form " of energy. It is not identical with 
energy ; for most of the activities of the organism are unconscious. Con- 
sciousness is not even a hind of energy — " the forces whose intermittent 
stream feeds the psychical lose nothing in their passage through the 
mind; the stream is undiminished, but there has been a transformation, 
the peculiar form of which has been the essential psychical content. The 
mind may be compared to a registration apparatus which registers by 
strokes on a dial the passage of a certain amount of fluid flowing through 
the chamber." Although not identical, there is no reason to think of 
energy and consciousness as so disparate that they can not be united, as 
we actually find them, in a single organic system. 

Such a view is, of course, a great advance over the many sorts of 
materialism, and Dr. Herrick states it with much originality and out of 
the fullness of his knowledge of brain-physiology. But surely the work of 
the metaphysician has just begun. Mind a " form of energy " — but energy 
itself? 

Dr. Herrick's " summation-irradiation " theory of pleasure and pain 
calls for notice. It is, in general, sensationalistic. There is no specific 
organ of feeling. The feeling state consists of diffused sensations caused 
by the irradiation of stimuli. When discharge is relatively easy the feel- 
ing state is pleasurable; when obstructed, painful. 

Besides the topics already considered, and minor discussions of other 
matters, there is an interesting and piquant essay on immortality and a 
more conventional one on the problem of evil. The former contains good 
criticisms of the Ingersoll lectures of Royce and James. Dr. Herrick's 
own view seems to be that since the individual mind is conditioned by 
special modes of brain activity, personal survival is improbable, and yet, 
in the words of Paulsen, " the temporal life is a phenomenal form of a 
life which is eternal as such." The outcome of the discussion of evil is 
that the supposed ills of existence — pain, failure, and sin — being incentives 
to the correction of the disparity between the ideal and the actual selves, 
are really indispensable conditions of progress, especially when seen in 
relation to the whole. No one with a more than second-hand knowledge 
of the subtler aspects of sin and failure is likely to agree with Dr. Herrick 
in his rather naive treatment of these matters, I suppose. 

It is to be hoped that the editors will fulfill their intention of publish- 
ing more of Dr. Herrick's manuscript. For this much at least is surely 
what they claim for it — a suggestive contribution to the philosophical 
reflections of men of science. 

DeWitt H. Parker. 
Univebsitt op Michigan. 



